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Champagne ...for asunny 
day on the lawn, at home 
or at the cottage ... It’s so 
cool and refreshir 
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Champagne...for hospitality 
tor the honoured guest or 

the intimate friends... for 

those who appreciate the 

finer things...the quieter 

pleasures! 


Champagne... for 
the wedding guests 
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From the carefully nurtured, delicately flavoured, 
luscious grapes of the sunny Niagara Peninsula, 

the rare juices are pressed and processed by the 
most expert wine make rs...that is why the 
thing .. . the drink a | champagnes of Ontario are famous for flavour 
of moderation. ckt and bouquet ... for palate pleasing refreshment. 
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Ontario champagnes, served cold from the bottle, 
or in a cocktail, or delightful punch, lends a 
distinctive extra touch of hospitality to any 
summer occasion. Its economical price permits 
all to enjoy it. 

Champagne has been made in Ontario for more 


than 25 years, and is world famous for quality. 
Serve it as a truly gracious summer drink. 
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Canadian troops swinging down an English lane 


THE NEW CANADIAN CORPS 


By Major C. P. Stacey 


Canadian Official Military photographs where not otherwise credited 


N Christmas Eve, 1940, the Prime 
Minister of Canada made an announce- 
ment which his countrymen recognized 
as marking an epoch in the effort of the 
[Dominion in the Second World War. A 


Canadian Army Corps, he said, would 
exist in the United Kingdom as from 


Christmas Day 

To the minds of people throughout the 
country, and to those of Canadians beyond 
the seas, the phrase “Canadian Corps” 
suddenly called up a host of memories 
I:-ven those too young to remember the 
last war knew its meaning well. More than 
any other words could do, these two ex- 
pressed the essence of the national recollec- 
tion of 1914-1918: years of pride and 
sorrow, when earths foundations were 
trembling almost as they are to-day, and 
when the soldiers of Canada, intervening 
for the first time on European battlefields 
helped to set at rest a menace to the peace- 
ful development of the world which had 
come out of Germany, and bought a new 
status for their country with their skill, 
their courage and their blood 


The First Canadian Corps 


It was on 13 September, 1915, that the 
first Canadian Corps came into existence 
There had been Canadian fighting units 
in France since December, 1914, when 
Princess Patricias Canadian Light In- 
fantry landed there. The First Canadian 
Division went to France in February, 
1915, and entered the line for the first time 
in March. Next month, in front of Ypres, 
it stood up to the first German gas attack 
and wrote one of the proudest pages in its 
country's history. Now a Second Cana- 
dian Division was arriving in France; and 
the consequence was the formation of the 
Canadian Corps, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant-General E. A. H. Alderson (who had 
formerly commanded the First Division) 
and consisting of the two divisions plus 
corps troops 

This was the beginning of a fighting 
career counting few reverses and many 
triumphs, which continued until the cease- 
fire bugles sounded at Mons on |1 Novem- 
ber, 1918. The Third Division joined the 
Corps just before the end of 1915; and in 
August of the following year the Fourth 
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Division crossed from L:ngland to France 
This raised the Corps to its final full 
strength, at least in infantry: for the 
Fifth Division, though formed in England 
never arrived in the field as such, save 
that the Fifth Divisional Artillery joined 
the Corps, adding materially to its strength 
in guns, and fought until the Armistice 
In May of 1916 General Alderson was 
succeeded as Corps Commander by another 
officer from the British Regular Army, Sir 
afterwards Lord Byng of 
Vimy and a post-war Governor General 
and when General Byng left the Corps 
thirteen months later, a Canadian officer 
Major-General (afterwards General) Sir 
Arthur Currie, was placed in the command 
and continued to hold it until the end ot 
the war. Under his direction the Corps 
hecame a more autonomous force more 
independently and distinctively Canadian 
than it had been before 

On the career of the old Corps in battle 
it is hardly necessary to dwell at length 
For it, as for the rest of the British forces 
on the Continent, 1916 was a hard and 
bloody vear; the names of St. Eloi, Mount 
Sorrel and the Somme serve tocommemor- 
ate it. The spring of 1917, however 
brought a full measure of triumph and 
reward, in the great ‘set-piece attack on 
Vimy Ridge. In this operation, most care- 
fully prepared over a period of more than 
three months, “for the first and only time 
all four of our divisions attacked simul- 
taneously, and for the first time the pos- 


sibility of breaking through a fortified 
position was demonstrated It was an 


important and heartening success for the 
Allied arms; but from the point of view 
of Canada, Vimy had a further special 
significance. The Canadian official his- 
torian, Colonel Duguid, has thus expressed 
it: “There the Corps was consolidated into 
one homogeneous entity; the most power- 
ful self-contained striking force on any 
battlefront 

Later in the same year the Corps won 
further victories at Hill 70 and (at a 
heavy cost) in the mud at Passchendaele 
In the great German attacks ‘n the Spring 
of 1918, it was not involved (though 
certain Canadian mobile forces, cavalry 
and motor machine-gun units, distin- 
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The late General Sir Arthur Currie, G-C.M.G., K.C.B., LL.D., General Officer Commanding the Canadian 
Corps, 1917-1919 
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guished themselves) [ts opportunity came 
with the moment for the counter-offensive, 
and in the tremendous assault delivered 
in front of Amiens on & August “the 
black day of the German Army Luden- 
dortf called it the Corps, with the 
Australians alongside it, effected a com- 
plete strategic and tactical surprise and 
crashed through the enemy defences to a 
depth of eight miles. This was the begin- 
ning of the end, the first of those “Hundred 
Days of uninterrupted victory which led 
to the Armistice. [Throughout this period 
(seneral Currie wielded with sureness and 
confidence the splendid weapon which four 
vears of fire had formed and tempered; and 
in these final months the Corps reached 
its highest pinnacle of efficiency and 
achievement. [Ihe part which it had 
played in the drama of the German over- 
throw received symbolic recognition on 
13 December, when the First and Second 
Canadian Divisions marched the 
Rhine at Cologne and Bonn as parts of 
the Army of Occupation Within a few 
months the men of the Corps had again 
hecome civilians, and the Dominion was 
busily engaged in dismantling the great 
fighting machine which it had created for 
the emergency, and reducing its defence 
services to almost less than their pre-war 
scale of insignificance’ In those happy 
far-off days a second World War seemed 
to most Canadians quite unthinkable 

The remarkable force which thus came 
to the end of its career bequeathed to the 
people of Canada a tradition of service, 
sacrifice and victory; but it left behind it 
other things too One of them was a 
wealth of military experience acquired in 
the hardest of schools, experience, which, 
far from perishing with the disbandment of 
the Corps, continued in the years that 
followed to furnish the officers of the 
Dominions military forces with much 
material for thought. Reading and re- 
reading the records of 1914-1918, they 
traced in them the causes of the Canadians 
success in action: and, nowise depreciating 
the influence of their countrymen's native 
courage and military aptitude, they re- 
alized that these had been turned to the 
hest advantage by sound organization 

They recognized the particular impor- 
tance of the fact that the Corps had been 


across 


a national unit, with all the force and 
vigour of national pride and _ national 


tradition to drive it forward. They noted 
too, that certain special elements of strength 
had been present in its make-up. The 
technical arms of the service had been 
stronger in the Canadian Corps than in 
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any similar.formation in the British service 
l-or instance, from the spring of 1918 each 
Canadian Division possessed an Engineer 
Brigade of three Engineer Battalions and 
a Pontoon Bridging and Transport Unit, a 
considerably larger provision than was 
found in the divisions of the British Army 
The Canadian Signal service was likewise 
stronger in proportion than its British 
counterpart. Particularly remarkable was 
the strength of the Canadian artillery 
which, as already noted, had five divisional 
artilleries for four divisions, and also 
possessed other extra elements not found 
in the ordinary British corps. And not 
the least of the Corps advantages was the 
system by which Canadian formations 
divisions and brigades had double staffs 
each brigade, for example, having two 
staff captains instead of one This arrange- 
ment eased the strain on the staff during 
protracted operations, minimized the reduc- 
tion of personal efficiency inevitable in 
their later stages, and contributed materi- 
ally to the admitted general excellence otf 
Canadian Staff work. All these things 
must in fairness be kept in mind in com- 
paring the performance of the Canadian 
Corps with that of other formations which, 
without these advantages, fought hard and 
effectively 

It has been remarked that by 1918 the 
word “Corps was a very uncertain and 
indefinite military term . The nature of 
the Canadian Corps lent force to this 
observation; for in the special features of 
organization just noted, and in its relative 
autonomy in tactical and even in strategic 
matters, which increased towards the end 
of the war, it approximated almost more 
to an Army than an Army Corps 

It was not merely sound organization 
and directed national spirit, however, that 
made the Old Corps what it was. Added 
to these were the skill and competence with 
which all ranks did their duty: a skill, the 
outgrowth both gf careful training and 
hard experience, which can in the best 
sense be called professional though only, 
comparatively few of the officers and men 
of the Corps were regular soldiers. It was 
this skill, common alike to the infantry 
soldier fighting his way forward and the 
staff officer who drafted the battle plan 
and supervised its execution, which enabled 
the Corps to combine effectiveness in action 
with a relatively low cost in casualties 
It appeared particularly in the smooth and 
effective co-operation between the various 
arms which was an especially notable 
feature of the battles of the Hundred Days 
and nowhere was it more admirably dis- 
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played than in the manner in which the 


Canadian artillery was used to prepare 
the way for the assaulting infantry. The 
policy of General Currie, as described by 
his successor, the Commander of the 
present Corps (in an article written in 
1933), was “to pay the price of victory, 
so far as possible, in shells and not in the 
lives of men ; and the same authority, 
commenting on the fact that during the 
last Hundred Days the guns supporting 
the Canadian Corps fired nearly 3,300,000 
shells, has written further, “I know of no 
organization in the history of the War 
which was able to produce such a high 
ratio in shell to troops, nor any in which 
the price paid for victory was lower in 
personnel» 

It is interesting to note that two of the 
artillery officers who played significant 
parts in this work in the last war now 
hold the most important appointments in 
the Canadian Brigadier-General 
(now Lieutenant-General) A. G Me- 
Naughton, who was General Officer Com- 
manding Canadian Corps Heavy Artillery 
in 1918. now commands the new Corps 
abroad; and Lieutenant-Colonel (now 
Major-General) ID. G. Crerar, who in 
1918 was Counter-Battery Officer of the 
Corps, is now Chief of the General Staff 
at Ottawa’ This may serve to symbolize 
the manner in which the military exper- 
ience gained in 1914-1918 is being turned 
to account in the present conflict: were 
space available. these two important ap- 
pointments could be made the starting 
point of a long catalogue of names 


The Canadians in Britain, 1939-40 


Such was the old Corps, whose tradi- 
tions are not the least important item in 
the fighting equipment of the present one 
In this sense the history of the new forma- 
tion began long before 25 December, 1940 
when it was officially created; and even in 
a narrower sense it can only be understood 
by reviewing events in Canada and in 
Lurope stretching back to the day when 
Germany invaded Poland 

When the invasion of Poland began 
on | September, 1939. the Canadian 
Government, supplementing certain earlier 
precautions taken on 25 August, issued 
orders for the mobilization from the 
Militia of a force of two divisions with 
ancillary troops. This measure, taken in 
accordance with plans previously prepared, 
was calculated to provide against any 
needs which might arise, at home or abroad 
In contrast with the system adopted in 
1914. when new units were created for the 
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Canadian Expeditionary Force, and the 
Militia regiments merely contributed officers 
and men to them, the units of the new 
“Canadian Active Service Force’ were 
actual Militia regiments mobilized for the 
purpose and completed to war establish- 
ment by voluntary enlistment. They thus 
carried with them on this new service 
regimental traditions dating, in some cases, 
from before the birth of the Dominion, 
as well as those of the CE-F. units which 
they perpetuated) Every man _ attested 
into the Active Service Force was a 
volunteer 

It is worth noting in passing, that in 
November of 1940 the ancient term 
“Militia formerly the official appella- 
tion of all branches of the Canadian 
military service, was by Order-in-Council 
finally discarded in favour of the term 
“The Canadian Army. The regiments 
on permanent duty were henceforth desig- 
nated as Active: those still unmobilized, 
known till then as the Non-Permanent 
Active Mlitia, became Reserve units of 
the Army. The term Canadian Active 
Service Force passed out of official usage. 
and the force then serving abroad was 
labelled Canadian Army (Overseas) 

On 19 September, 1939, it was announced 
that the First Division would in due 
course proceed across the Atlantic. General 
Crerar (then holding the rank of Brigadier) 
crossed to the United Kingdom to set up 
a Canadian headquarters there; and on 
17 December the first contingent of the 
Division landed at a British port. Accom- 
panving it was the divisional commander, 
\lajor-General \fc Naughton. Another con- 
tingent arrived before the end of the year: 
and a third, composed of ancillary troops 
early in February, 1940. As a result of 
these arrivals, there were approximately 
25.000 Canadian troops in Britain. The 
ancillary units represented a part of the 
Canadian provision of “corps troops for 
which, it had been 


the British corps 

assumed, the division would join in due 
course. Already, however, it had been 
announced that the Second Canadian 


Division would also go abroad; and the 
first small units of this formation, which 
was to be commanded by Major-General 
V. W. Odlum, another officer who had 
served with distinction in the last war, 
landed with the Fourth and Fifth Contin- 
gents on 22 May and 21 June. The main 
contingents of the division disembarked on 
2 August and 5 September, and with its 
concentration virtually completed General 
Odlum now took command, on 6 Septem- 


ber. The last infantry units did not join 
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it, however, until the arrival of the Eighth 
Contingent from Canada, which took place 
on Christmas Day the day on which 
the Canadian Corps came into existence 
and the Second Division came under the 
Corps Commander 

Long before the Second Division even 
began to arrive in L-ngland, the world had 
been shaken by tremendous events In 
the drama of the spring and early summer 
of 1940 the First Division, and the other 
Canadian troops then abroad, played a 
part though it was a small one lo carry 
on the theatrical metaphor, it consisted 
mainly of waiting hopefully in the wings; 
and on the one occasion when Canadians 
in any numbers did actually manage to 
get on to the stage the curtain was suddenly, 
rung down before they could play the role 
for which they had been intended 


Vorwa\ 


Ihe brief and brutal campaign in 
Poland with which the war began was 
succeeded, it will be remembered, by a 
long winters lull. During this period the 
First Canadian Division was training in 
training with an_ intensity 
which impressed those who saw it and 
looking forward eagerly to the day when 
it might join the British Expeditionary 
Force in France. April of 1940 found it 
in a greatly improved condition both as 
to equipment and efficiency and anticipat- 
ing a very early move’ Then, on the 9th 
of the month, came the sudden and un- 
scrupulous German assault on Norway 
and the urgent need for sending troops to 
assist the Norwegians against the invaders 

In these circumstances, it was natural 
that the War Office, with most of its own 
well-trained troops already across the 
Channel, should turn to the Canadians 
The exposition of the Scandinavian cam- 
paign which Mr. Churchill later gave to the 
British House of Commons may be recalled 
here. It was considered essential to re- 
cover from the enemy the port and aero- 
drome of Trondheim. With this end in 
view, two ‘diversionary attacks were 
undertaken from the north and south 
from Namsos and Aandalsnes respectively, 
Following these, a frontal attack was to 
he launched against Trondheim itself. In 
this last, it was considered a Canadian 
component might play a valuable part, and 
at the request of the War Office a small 
force, composed of picked units and 
individuals, and commanded by a specially 
selected officer, was rapidly organized for 
the purpose 
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In high hopes and with great secrecy 
this little contingent moved off on the 
evening of 1& April; but it got no further 
than an embarkation port in Scotland 
[he deceptive good fortune at first en- 
countered by the subsidiary attacks led 
to the optimistic conclusion that the main 
assault would not be necessary, and it was 
cancelled accordingly. The Canadian de- 
tachment s occupation was gone, and after 
a short period in reserve they found them- 
selves back at Aldershot, a station of 
which (they doubtless felt) they had 
already seen enough. Only two Canadians 
were actually allowed to take part in the 
Norwegian campaign. They were privates 
of a Saskatchewan regiment who had 
volunteered as interpreters, and who were 
lent to a British unit in this capacity 
[hey spent ten days in Norway, three of 
them in actual fighting in the Dombaas 
area for they used their rifles as well as 
their linguistic knowledge before they 
were safely evacuated on a destroyer 
[he battalion to which they were attached 
Was part of a famous regiment from the 
North of England to which, by a remark- 
able coincidence, the Canadian regiment 
is allied) 

This month of April, a month of dis- 
appointment and frustration. was never- 
theless distinguished for the Canadians by 
marks of roval favour. On the &th Their 
Majesties the King and Queen visited them 
at Aldershot; and from the 17th to the 
24th. inclusive, two Canadian regiments, 
first the Royal 22e Régiment, and then 
the Toronto Scottish Regiment (\1G_), 
mounted guard at Buckingham Palace 
It was not the first time that Canadians 
had guarded the roval residence: but the 
French Canadians of the “Vandoo’ were 
the first non-English-speaking troops to 
perform this duty, and the occasion natur- 
ally attracted considerable notice. The 
King is Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal 
22e, and the Queen Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Toronto Scottish 


The Low Countries 


[he British evacuation of Central Nor- 
way was followed immediately by a still 
more violent and more tragic phase of the 
war, beginning with the German violation 
of the neutrality of Holland, Belgium and 
Luxembourg on 10 May. Holland was 
overrun in a few days of bitter and ruth- 
less fighting. An Anglo-French army went 
forward to assist the Belgians, only to 
find its communications with the main 
French forces severed by a German thrust 
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in the vicinity of Sedan, followed on 21 
May and succeeding days by a mechanized 
dash to the Channel coast and a movement 
northward along it which threatened to 
cut every link between England and the 
British Expeditionary Force 

In this moment of desperate peril it 
was natural that proposals should again 
be made for utilizing the First Canadian 
Division, which was one of the very few 
formations in the United Kingdom in an 
advanced state of equipment and training, 
and which, needless to say, was more than 
anxious to get into the fight. On 23 May 
General \lcNaughton was told that the 
British command proposed to entrust to 
him the task of restoring the communica- 
tions of the BEF. with the Channel ports 
and with this idea in view he was requested 
to undertake a personal reconnaissance 
[he Canadian troops had been on short 
notice for a move since 10 May: now those 
detailed to take part in the proposed 
venture rapidly loaded their equipment 


during the night 23-24 May. and 
started for embarkation points. Mean- 


while their commander, within a few hours 
of receiving the first intimation of the 
scheme, was speeding across the Channel 
in a destroyer to see things for himself 
With him went a few staff officers and a 
small party of Canadian military police 
He visited both Calais and Dunkirk, inter- 
viewed the British and French officers on 
the spot, collected all possible information, 


and on the afternoon of the 24th was 
back in London, reporting first to the 


military chiefs and then to Mr. Churchill 
and the War Cabinet what he had seen 


and heard Their decision was that the 
existing military situation would have 


to be dealt with by the men and guns 
already in France: there was not sufficient 
time to move troops with the necessary 
heavy equipment from the United King- 
dom to the critical points. The proposed 
operation was called off on the evening of 
24 May; and Canadian soldiers who had 
already boarded transports were disem- 
barked and moved back to Aldershot 
(“A very flat feeling for all of us’, wrote 
one of their officers). Twice more in this 
same week — on the 26th and again on the 
27th—the day of the surrender of the 
Belgian army further proposals were 
made for using the Canadians, and on the 
first of these the leading troops were 
actually embarked and ready to sail; but 
the authorities decided that landing more 
men on the French Channel coast would 
not contribute to the salvation of the 
BEF 
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lhe safety of the United Kingdom itself 
was now becoming a matter of grave 
anxiety; and for defence against invasion 
the Canadians were one of the most 
important weapons in the British armoury 
On 29 May the First Division and its 
ancillary units were constituted as a self- 
contained “Canadian Force , and on the 
same day they moved to an area in the 
Midlands where they would be in a po- 
sition to strike rapidly and heavily at any 
invading force which might succeed in 
penetrating the defences of the East 
Coast. Here they remained during “Dun- 
kirk Week’, while across the Channel the 
Navy, the Army and the R.A-F. held oft 
the exultant enemy and saved the British 
Expeditionary Force from destruction by 
an improvised combined operation which 
will rank as a classic for all time 


The Battle of France 


The Germans, however, did not turn 
against England. They occupied the shell 
of Dunkirk on 4+ June; and the next day 
they launched a terrific assault upon the 
main French armies in the region of the 
Somme. If France was to be saved from 
collapse it was now essential to provide 
a new British Expeditionary Force to 
support her. There were few British troops 
left upon her soil, but it was resolved to 
despatch from England such further divi- 
sions as were sufficiently trained and 
equipped for the purpose, and to send 
Lieutenant-General Sir Alan Brooke to 
take command. The Canadians rdle now 
changed again; they suddenly found them- 
selves back in Aldershot, and on the 10th 


June they were moving out on their way 


to France. Again their hopes were high; 
they might, perhaps, be vouchsafed a 


share in saving the situation, even at the 
eleventh hour 

The situation, unfortunately, was past 
saving. In the event, only the leading 
elements of the First Canadian Division — 
one infantry brigade with its attached 
technical units and some artillery — 
actually trod the soil of France. Most of 
these troops landed at Brest on the morn- 
ing of 14 June the day on which the 
Germans marched into undefended Paris 
The infantry immediately entrained and 
began to move up country towards the 
centre of operations: the transport had 
gone ahead by road. By the early morning 
of the 15th the trains were approaching 
the appointed divisional concentration 
area. The men aboard them had no idea 


whatever of what was hanpening beyond 
their own range of vision. In fact, however, 
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Embarkation for France, June, 1940: members of a Canadian 
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Major-General H. D. G. Crerar, D.S.O., Chief of the General Staff. General Crerar was formerly Senior 
Officer, Canadian Military Headquarters, London. 
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Major-General The Hon. P. J. Montague, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., V.D., Senior Officer, Canadian Military 
Headquarters, London 
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Above The palace 
guard; soldiers of the 
Royal 29e Régiment at 
Buckingham Palace, 
April, 1940 


Their Majesties the King 
and Queen chatting 
with a group of officers 
during the period when 
the Toronto Scottish 
were mounting guard at 
Buckingham Palace, 
April, 1940. 
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In March, 1940, Gen- 
eral Gamelin, the Ger 
eralissimo of the Allied 
armies visited the First 
Canadian Division at 
Aldershot. He is here 
seen in conversation 
with General (now 
Fi eld-Marshal) Sir 
Edmund (now Lord 
lronside, and Genera 
McNauahton 


The King and Queen 

visiting @ machine-gun 

unit just before the 

projected departure of 

the First Canadian Divi- 

sion for France, June 
1940 
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A pipe band heads the party as the new arrivals 


march away from the railway station to their barracks 
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a discussion on the 14th between Generals 
Weygand, Georges and Brooke had resulted 
in the agreed conclusion that since organ- 
ized resistance by the main French armies 
was Virtually at an end it was hopeless to 
think of holding out in Brittany with the 
forces still available; and that evening the 
Cabinet in London had decided to order 
the withdrawal of the British forces through 
Cherbourg and Brest. The Canadian move- 
ment then in progress was immediately 
put in reverse 

The new orders reached the Canadian 
infantry battalions in the small hours of 
the 15th, through the mouths of French 
railway transport officers on the moonlit 
platforms of stations far in the interior 
There was temporary doubt of their 
authenticity (for in those days false orders 
were only too common); but confirmation 
was sought and obtained trom competent 
authority, and the various trains started 
hack towards the coast. That which had 
penetrated farthest, carrying the brigade 
headquarters and a well-known Highland 


regiment, received the instructions at 
Sablé-sur-Sarthe, rather more than 200 


miles by rail from Brest. The troops felt 
some uncertainty as to the disposition and 
intentions of the train crew; but a High- 
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land captain took up his station in the 
engine-cab, provided with both red wine 
and ready cash for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the driver (while in the event of these 
arguments failing, there was a qualified 
Highland engine-driver in the cab and men 
with sub-machine-guns in the tender); 
and so the journey began, with “all ranks 
keen and ready for trouble’ and _ the 


27-car train veritable travelling 
fortress 
Thus they clanked on through the 


countryside, expecting momentarily to 
collide with a German armoured column 
a little moving island of Canadian territory, 
with the Third French Republic falling 
into ruin all about it. As things turned 
out, they got through without mishap. 
though by no means by the route intended; 
for (in consequence, it appears, of some 
flustered railway official en route handing 
the train crew the wrong orders) they came 
out on the coast, not at Brest, but at 
St. Malo. Luckily, however, there was a 
British transport in the harbour; and on 
the loth these troops found themselves 
hack at Aldershot yet once more. They 
had been in France a little less than forty- 
eight hours. The other units were duly 
carried back to Brest and thence to 


During the Norwegian campaign, April, 1940: under cover of darkness, the Canadian force detailed to take part 


in the projected attack on Trondheim moves out of Aldershot. 
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Major-General V. W. Odlum, C.B., C.M.G., DS.O.,.V.D., General Officer Commanding Second Canadian 


Divisicn 
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Major-General G. R. Pearkes, V.C., D.S.O.., M.C., General Officer Commanding First Canadian Division 
‘ General Pearkes won the Victoria Cross at Passchendaele in 1917. 
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England: and the divisional commander 
who had received news of the orders 
countermanding the movement while at 
an English port preparing to embark, had 
the satisfaction, after a considerable period 
of anxiety, of hearing that the whole of 
his advanced brigade-group, and the gun- 
ners, were safely back on British soil 
No other Canadian troops had actually 
sailed, though many had been aboard ship 
ready to sail when the new orders were 
received 

It had been one more bitterly disap- 


pointing experience for the Dominion 
troops, who by now were translating 
as “Canadians Almost Saw 
France Of the vovage back across the 
Channel, one officer recorded “We all feel 


a terrific sense of exasperation and frustra- 


tion ; nor were his feelings smoothed by 
reading later what he called “a lot of 
damned fool and misleading newspaper 


reports of our trip. One especially sore 
point was the loss of the transport vehicles 
destroved (under orders from higher author- 
ities in the area) before re-embarkation: 
the only bright spot here was the fact that 
the one Canadian artillery regiment which 
got to France had, by the use of a little 
pertinacity, managed to bring its guns 
back with it, despite instructions that they 
too were to be destroyed. Reviewing the 
whole episode with what objectivity they 
could muster, the sole satisfaction the 
Canadian officers and men could find in it 
was that throughout the affair they had 
carried out orders received from higher 
authority; that they had had to withdraw 
without meeting the enemy whom they 
had longed to encounter was no fault of 
theirs 
Fortunatel\ 
almost without losses in men 
no casualties due to enemy action One 
non-commissioned officer of the Roval 
Canadian Corps of Signals died as the 
result of a motorcycle accident on the 
Brest-\lorlaix road. In the first days after 


the affair had passed off 
[here were 


the return to England, a _ considerable 
number of men were missing and were 
believed to have become prisoners; but 


small parties and individuals continued to 
turn up smiling until early in 1941] the 
total was down to five. Of these, two were 
known to be in prison camps in German- 
occupied France: while two more were 
interned in unoccupied France and a third 
in Switzerland 


In The Fortress 


The position of Britain after Dunkirk 
needs no laboured exposition. She had 
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saved her army, but the army had lost 
most of its equipment; and she was now 
faced with the imminent threat of invasion 
by a most powerful enemy, flushed with 
victory, who controlled the whole western 
coastline of Europe, from the North Cape 
to the Pyrenees. It was a high and 
terrible moment in her history; but under 
the inspired leadership of the new Prime 
Minister, whom the crisis had made, she 
arose to meet it in a manner worthy of the 
conquerors of Napoleon. Her armies dug 
and sweated on the beaches, the roads and 
the aerodromes; her navy watched cease- 
lessly for the invader s barges; her splendid 
air force, superior to the enemys in all 
save numbers, shot his attacking squadrons 
out of the skies day after day; a new citizen 
army of Local Defence Volunteers 
since re-christened the Home Guard 
sprang into existence to meet the threat 
of the German air-borne infantry; and in 
the factories, from one end of the country 
to the other, the workers of Britain bent 
their backs to the task, not only of replac- 
ing the arms and equipment lost in France 
and Flanders, but of providing those 
needed for vast new armies. Our task now 
is to record the part necessarily a 
relatively small one — played by the Cana- 
dian troops in the events of that amazing 
summer 

With invasion now a possibility at any 
moment, the “Canadian Force , reunited 
and reconstituted, returned to its role of 
[Dunkirk Week: a striking force in reserve, 
ready to launch a crushing counter- 
attack against any invading body which 
might succeed in getting through the 
coastal defences. On 23 June it rolled out 
of Aldershot once more to take up a 
station in a Midland area — though not the 
same which it had occupied in May. Here 
again, however, it did not linger. Within 
ten days it was on the move to yet another 
section of the country where it was con- 
sidered that its services might be more 
useful in the anticipated emergency 

The arrival of the Canadians in their 


new area was closely followed by an 
important change in organization. The 


British authorities had intimated that they 
desired to form a new Corps, incorporating 
the Canadian Force within it, and to 
utilize the services of General \lc Naughton 
to command it. The Dominion Govern- 
ment agreed; and the General handed over 
the First Canadian Division to another 
distinguished officer, Major-General G. R 
Pearkes, V.C., on 18 July, retaining com- 


mand of the Canadian Force until 21 July, 
when the whole was absorbed in the new 
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7th Corps. General NlcNaughton's ap- 
pointment as Corps Commander brought 
with it promotion to the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-General Ihe Corps was a powerful 
force; it comprised a number of British 
formations in addition to the First Cana- 
dian Division and its ancillary units, and 
included formidable armoured components 
The statt was drawn from both British and 
Canadian sources. [his organization lasted 
until it was in part merged with the new 
Canadian Corps 

Through the summer and autumn 
while the invasion clouds hung heavy in 
the English skies. the troops of the 7th 
Corps laboured incessantly on perfecting 
their own efficiency and the arrangements 
for meeting the assault which they fer- 
vently hoped would be attempted. I[t did 
not materialize; but there is good reason 
to believe that it was intended. In August 
the German Air Force began to make 
large-scale attacks upon England which 
mounted to a ferocious climax early in 
September; the great raids on London 
began on the 7thof the month. Everything 
indicated that the Lu/twaffe was attempting 
to gain mastery of the air as an immediate 
preliminary to invasion. The defending 
army now made its final dispositions. The 


Meeting at French War Ministry in the Spring of 1940, during the visit overseas of the late Hon. Norman Rogers, 

Minister of National Defence, who before his tragic death later in the year had done much to develop the military 

effort of Canada. Left to right:—-Major-General Crerar; Hon. Vincent Massey; M. Daladier; Mr. Rogers; Lt.-Col 
G Vanier 


Corps was warned that the moment might 
be at hand; and for nearly a fortnight the 
troops were kept on very short notice 
hourly expecting to hear the church-bells 
that would warn the people of England 
that Hitler was putting it to the touch 
On 11 September, Mr. Churchill told the 
nation that the coming week ranked “with 
the days when the Spanish Armada was 
approaching the Channel, and Drake was 
finishing his game of bowls: or when 
Nelson stood between us and Napoleon's 
Grand Army at Boulogne’. Four days 
later the Germans made their greatest air 
attack; and that day the RAF. shot 
down 185 of their machines. The invasion 
did not come. Gradually the imminent 
menace was dissipated; the tension relaxed: 
and the Canadians resigned themselves to 
the fact that their hopes of action had again 
gone unrealized 

In the midst of this crisis, the Second 
Division came into corporate existence 
It was immediately assigned such opera- 
tional roles as its training and equipment 
warranted; and after three months addi- 
tional hard and intensive training it was 
considered ready to take its place in the 
order of battle of a fighting corps. The 
consequence was the organization of the 
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Canadian 


troops at work on defences on the coast of Britain 


Part of the defences 
of the island fortress 
Canadian artillerymen 
manning a heavy gun on 
a railway mounting, 
somewhere Eng- 


land’. 
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A motorcycle combine- 

tion mounting 3 Bren 

Qun Equipment of this 

type is used by Cana- 

dian reconnaissance 
units 


Below:—A new road 
through the English 
countryside: Canadian 
engineers constructing 
the by-pass described 
in the text 
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Embarkation for France, June, 1940: Canadian infantrymen 
brief adventure on 
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on board the vessel that carried them to Brest for their 
French soil. 
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Bren gun carriers of a Canadian infantry battalion demonstrating their utility over rough ground 


A Canadian anti-tank gun “‘in action” in an English farmyard. 
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A modern form of light artillery: General McNaughton inspecting an anti-tank battery 


Modern infantry armament: left, an anti-tank rifle; right, a Bren gun on an anti-aircraft mounting 
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Enbarkation for France, June 1940: a six-wheeled mobile workshop goes aboard 


new Canadian Corps before the end of the 
vear. Except for a few British units which 
remained under the Corps for the moment 
General NMicNaughtons command was 
again exclusively Canadian It remained 
for Canada to replace these units with 
Canadian ones and to supply certain 
additional Corps troops and a proper 
proportion of Army troops, a task which 
had been anticipated and is now well in 
hand. Beyond this, the Overseas Army 
Programme for 1941, announced by Mr 
King on 2 February, provides for strength- 
ening the Corps, at early dates, by the 
addition of, first, an Army Tank Brigade: 
secondly, the Third Division, mobilized in 
Canada in the tense days of the Summer 
of 1940 and recently concentrated in the 
Maritime Provinces; and, finally, an Ar- 
moured Division. This Programme _in- 
volves almost doubling the strength of the 
Corps and its ancillary units. It will give 
it, including the Armoured Division, a 
tota! of four divisions — equal to that of the 
old Corps in 1916-18; but its actual strik- 
ing-power will obviously be far greater 
Merely to rehearse the development of 
the organization and functions of the 
central Canadian formations in the United 
Kingdom during 1940 is not to tell the 
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whole story of Canada's part in the Battle 
of Britain. The complete chronicle would 
have to include a host of miscellaneous 
jobs, large and small, which the Canadian 
troops have undertaken. It would tell ot 
aerodromes prepared for defence against 
parachutists. It would have to tell how 
certain of the lower formations have done 
tours of duty in the coastal positions which 
overlook the beaches where Hitler s troops 
might try to land, but have not up to the 
time of writing. It would tell how various 
Canadian engineer units have laboured on 
those coastal works at many points. 
helping to girdle the island with a system 
of defences calculated to render invasion a 
far more perilous enterprise than it would 
have been at the time of the French 
collapse. It would speak of experiments 
with various novel weapons. It would tell 
of Canadian signallers repairing telegraph 
and telephone lines damaged by enemy 
action. It would describe detachments 
constantly at work assisting local author- 
ities by disposing of unexploded bombs and 
removing debris; and it would mention 
dozens of homely but useful enterprises in 
the way of construction and repair. Let 
one example suffice 

In the late summer a company of the 
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Royal Canadian Engineers was assigned a 
special job: the construction of a by-pass 
road which, in addition to being desirable 
for the purposes of civil traffic, was con- 
sidered to be an essential addition to the 
strategic communications of the Canadian 
area. The by-pass was to be two and a 
half miles long; half of it was to be new 
concrete road, the rest to be made by 
widening and straightening existing roads 
Authority to proceed with the job was 
given on the afternoon of 3 September, and 
ground was broken one hour later. By 
& September, the whole route was ‘ready 
for use of any type of transport from end 
to end should necessity arise and weather 
remain dry . The first concrete was poured 
on 1& September, and the last on 19 
October: after which the Canadian sappers, 
with only the finishing touches left, took 
their first Sunday's rest since the job began 
and listened to the astonished comments 
of the local authorities, to whom the whole 
affair seemed rather like a piece of white 
magic. Then the engineer company, hav- 
ing caught its breath, moved to another 
part of the area and began on another 
by-pass 

Another special job assigned to a 
detachment of a Tunnelling Company of the 
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Royal Canadian Engineers has been the 
extension of the labyrinthine tunnels in 
the heart of the Rock of Gibraltar. There. 
employing methods, tools and machinery 
brought from the mining country of Quebec 
and Northern Ontario, they have impressed 
the engineers in charge with their energy 
speed and skill 
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Even in the last war, an army was a 
very complicated mechanism, but it is far 
more so to-day, for war has become a much 
more three-dimensional affair than it was 
in 1918 At that time, the revolution 
produced by the application of the internal- 
combustion engine to the business of war- 
fare was only beginning: to-day it appears 
in its full effect. The air arm has lent new 
scope and elasticity to tactical and stra- 
tegic conceptions: and in the campaign in 
France and Flanders it was seen to have 
assumed some of the bombardment func- 
tions formerly assigned to the artillery, as 
even in the last war it had assumed many 
of the old reconnaissance functions of the 
cavalry. On the ground, at the same time, 
the development of fast armoured vehicles 
the numerous and amazing progeny of the 


Assembling motor-lorries manufactured in Canada at a depot in England, October, 1940 
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clumsy monsters first seen in action with 
the British Forces on the Somme in 1916, 
has restored the dynamics of war. France 
and Flanders in 1940, and Lybia and East 
Africa in 1941, have demonstrated that 
modern campaigns, instead of bogging 
down in the mud of trench-systems as in 
the last war, may sweep across the map as 
in the days of Napoleon; but the stroke of 
an army of to-day is delivered with speed 
and force such as the Corsican never 
dreamed of The men of 1862, watching 
with amazement the manoeuvres of Jack- 
sons infantry in his campaign in the 
Shenandoah, dubbed them ‘the foot ca- 
valry but to-day the infantryman goes 
into battle on wheels (or tracks), even horsed 
cavalry has vanished from the scene, and 
Stonewall’s brigades would be left at the 
post. The principles of war have not 
altered, but the application of them has 
altered mightily with the rise of new 
weapons; and the organization of armies 
has had to change in the same proportion 
It has been necessary to provide not only 
striking units of the new types, but also 
protective organizations for defence against 
the striking units of the enemy: the old 
units have had to be made mobile: while 


the increasingly numerous motor-vehicles 
of many varieties required for this and 
dozens of other purposes have to be 
repaired by other units and supplied with 
fuel by still others 

In consequence a modern force such as 
the new Corps must include many units 
not found in the classification of former 
days. To describe the new situation at 
length would be both tedious and impolitic ; 
but a few general remarks are in order. In 
place of the cavalry regiments of 1914-19, 
the Corps has “Reconnaissance Battalions’ 
equipped with motorcycle and armoured 
“scout cars. Its Artillery must have not 
only the “Field Regiments’ and “Medium 
Regiments” familiar (under different 
designations, and with much less effective 
armament) in the last war; it requires 
Anti-Tank Regiments and Anti-Aircraft 
Regiments also, to counter the fast ar- 
moured vehicle and the dive bomber 
The Engineer and Signals arms have had 
to alter their own organization and equip- 
ment to enable them to serve the needs of 
a more mobile army; the advent of the 
fast motorized column has, for instance, 
added still another to the myriad applica- 
tions of wireless Io make the infantry 


Air raid precau- 
tions: General 
Odlum watches a 
demonstration of the 
use of a ‘'stirrup- 
pump against an 
incendiary bomb. 
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Modern infantry 
armament: the “Tom- 
my’’ gun. A Cana- 


dian brigadier draws 
a bead with a sub- 
machine-gun 


mobile, the Army Service Corps must 
provide Troop-Carrying Companies; to 
keep the army s vehicles moving it must 
provide Petrol Companies and Petrol 
Parks; and for its older and more familiar 
functions Ammunition Companies, Am- 
munition Parks and Supply Columns must 
be on hand. The Ordnance Corps has 
found its work and its importance greatly 
increased by the multiplication of motor 
vehicles and the growing complexity of 
armament. It provides the higher forma- 
tions with Ordnance Field Parks and Army 
Field Workshops, and the lower ones with 
numerous Light Aid Detachments which 
have the function of keeping the units’ 
transport and equipment in repair. The 
Army Medical Corps too has had to adapt 
itself to the new conditions, especially with 
respect to the equipment of the Field 
Ambulances which serve with the forward 
fighting units.) And one could go on 
indefinitely with the catalogue of the 
various other units, some old, some new, 
which go into the makeup of a modern 
army; one might speak of Recovery 
Sections, Provost Companies and Postal 
Units, of Salvage Units, Field Hygiene 
Sections and Mobile Bath Units; all these 
and many more have useful parts to play— 


but to enumerate them all would perhaps 
weary the reader. And in all this, it must 
be noted, we have spoken only of tne 
Army proper: we have said nothing of 
the Air Component which the Royal 
Canadian Air Force supplies to the Corps, 
or of the importance of Air Force co-opera- 
tion generally and the arrangements made 
to ensure its effectiveness 

Of the infantry we have said little 
Yet the infantry is st:ll the hard core of 
the army; it is the infantry, in the last 
analysis, which, duly aided by the other 
arms, must occupy the ground and hold 
it. Let us glance for a moment, then, at 
a standard rifle battalion under the new 
dispensation. It will be understood that 
the description cannot be exact 

The modern infantry battalion possesses 
several score motor-vehicles, in its own 
right. These, however, are primarily for 
the purpose of transporting its heavier 
armament, ammunition and stores, not 
for carrying personnel. If the battalion is 
left strictly to its own resources, therefore, 
only a small proportion of the men ride; 
the remainder march in the old-fashioned 
way — and they must be fit to march 
twenty miles or more should the occasion 
require. For a cross-country operational 
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Royal Canadian Engineers demonstrate launching of kapok assault bridge used for crossing water gaps by assaulting 
infantry. Bridge can be assembled near site of assault and carried to and launched in a few minutes by infantry 
with engineer supervision 


There is nothing soft about training conditions of Canadians in England. Members of a Reconnaissance Squadron 
negotiating difficult country 
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Hand Grenade Drill. After the order ‘Throw’ the men take cover behind the earthen breastworks. 


Making them tough". Members of a Canadian Reconnaissance Squadron fording a stream at high speed. 
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the unit is not left to its 
own resources. Ihe men, in such a case 
are carried in vehicles supplied by an 
RCASC. Troop-Carrying Company, or 
from some other outside source; and in 
this way the battalion becomes, for the 
moment, fully “motorized 

This is the procedure for the approach 
to the scene of action. In the presence of 
the enemy the battalion relies on its own 
equipment, and as in the old days the 
infantryman normally fights on_ foot 
Nevertheless, the battalion's tactical mo- 
bility has greatly increased since the last 
chiefly through the provision for it 


move, however 


war 

of a considerable number of “Bren gun 
carriers [hese are fast handy tracked 
vehicles which are often mistaken by 


civilians for light tanks. They supply the 
means of rushing the battalions light 
machine-guns rapidly to the front over 
almost any sort of terrain, occupying points 
of vantage and clearing the way tor the 
riflemen. As a rule they are carriers pure 
and simple, but the guns can be fired from 
them if circumstances render it desirable 

lhe battalion of to-day is a little 
smaller than its prototype of the last war 
vet it has far more actual fire-power 
In this the soldiers rifle is still a most 
important element, though it is now sup- 


Four Canadian generals. From left to right 


Headquarters); Major-( 


Major-General P 
seneral G. R. Pearkes (G.O.C. First Canadian Division); Major-General V. W. Odlum 
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plemented by other weapons. Even in 
1918, the multiplication of light machine- 
guns had gone far, producing a total of 
32 per battalion; but the present total is 
much higher (and the tendency still seems 
to be towards increase) while in addition 
the modern Bren gun is lighter and more 
efficient than the old Lewis. A new addi- 
tion to fire-power is supplied by the sub- 
machine-gun. Furthermore, the battalion 
has what may be termed its own artillery, 
in the form of an allotment of light and 
medium mortars. It has its own protec- 
tion against low-flying aircraft in a platoon 
armed with anti-aircraft machine-guns, and 
for protection against armoured vehicles it 
has a proportion of anti-tank rifles of 
heavy calibre [he heavier anti-aircraft 
and anti-tank weapons are provided by the 
artillery It will be gathered that the 
modern Canadian infantry battalion is a 
very formidable fighting machine 
One or two comments on the 
sequences of mechanization are perhaps 
apposite at this point. One which occurs 
to everyone who has seen a modern arm\ 


con- 


on the move is that, while the motor 
vehicle has made many formerly difficult 
tasks easy, it has also brought new and 
complicated problems in its train’ The 


yrovision Of a sure supply of motor fuel 


|. Montague (Senior Officer, Canadian Military 


(G.O.C. Second Canadian Division); Lieutenant-General A. G. L. McNaughton (G.O.C. Canadian Corps). 
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Royal Canadian Enainzers demonstrate the use of an assault boat with emergency rescue squad. In the background 


is a trestle and half floating bay folding boat bridge 


Modern field artillery at work. In the background is one of the tractors that have replaced the gun-teams of 
earlier days. 
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at all stages of an operation extending over 
many leagues is in itself a tremendous task 
for the Army Service Corps and the Staft 
Even more fundamental is the all-pervad- 
ing problem of traffic control. Properly 
used, the thousands of vehicles provided 
for an Army Corps of to-day have the 
effect of giving it mobility surpassing the 
wildest dreams of earlier generations: 
without proper control, on the other hand, 
they serve only to block the roads and 
destroy that mobility which they are 
intended to enhance. Motorized artillery, 
for instance, if pushed forward at the right 
moment over arranged routes kept free 
for the purpose, may strike the enemy 
suddenly and heavily and facilitate a rapid 
and inexpensive infantry advance; but 
if, on the other hand, it moves at haphazard 
with its many guns and vehicles, it may 
become entangled with other units and 
dwindle into the status of a mere obstacle 
to advance, a positive hindrance to the 
units it seeks to aid and a most tempting 
target for enemy a§rcratt [here is no 
problem in this war more basic than this 
homely and apparently simple one; it can 
only be solved by steady application and 
hard actual practice on the roads; and the 
staff and regimental officers of the Canadian 
Corps have been giving it this treatment 
for months 

This is not the place to describe the 
industrial structure which must support 
such a modern army as this which we have 
been describing. Yet it is in order to 
point out in parenthesis how vast a struc- 
ture is required for the purpose — and how 
gigantic is the task of creating it in a 
country ordinarily devoted to the arts of 
peace and possessing no armament industry 
worthy of the name. There was a tre- 
mendous problem of equipment in the last 
war, but it was nothing compared to the 
present one. Then it was basically a matter 
of shells and guns; to-day we need these 
but we also need a multiplicity of arma- 
ment big and small which was unknown 
in 1914-1918; and for work which then was 
done by horses and mules we need motor- 
vehicles and more motor-vehicles ar- 
moured or unarmoured, wheeled or tracked 
Meeting these needs has been a slow 
process, even in England where the founda- 
tions already existed; in Canada, where in 
the main the work had to proceed from the 
ground up, it was necessarily still slower 
The Dominion has been discovering that 
an armament industry cannot be created 
overnight Already, however, a_ vast 
amount of valuable material has crossed 
the ocean from Canada to the British and 
Canadian forces; and the flood of equip- 
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ment of the highest quality is now begin- 
ning in earnest. A country which never 
before made tanks, artillery or machine- 
guns is labouring on these and many other 
items equally unfamiliar; an industrial 
development much larger in quantity than 
the considerable Canadian effort of the 
last war, and infinitely greater in variety, 
is far advanced 

We have now said enough, perhaps, to 
enable the reader to form at least a general 
idea of the units composing the Corps 
Of its actual organization we can say only 
the most obvious things. It consists for 
the moment of two Divisions, while in 
addition the Corps Commander has at his 
disposal a large force of “Corps Troops 
Lach Division has allotted to it a machine- 
gun battalion armed with guns of a heavier 
type than those used by the ‘rifle batta- 
lions, and a proportion of the technical 
arms, including its own Divisional Artillery 
while the Corps Troops provide the Com- 
mander with further large resources tor 
use in whatever manner and place the 
situation may dictate among them being 
another strong force of artillery. Soon, as 
we have noted, the Third Division will 
join the Corps; and its striking power will 
receive most important further reintorce- 
ments with, first, the addition of an Army 
Tank Brigade to the roll of Corps Troops 
and in due time the arrival of a complete 
Armoured Division 

In many respects, then, the new Cana- 
dian Corps is very different from the old 
Its organization and equipment reflect the 
technical developments of a quarter of a 
century: and if a soldier of 1918 who had 
heard nothing of those developments were 
suddenly to be set down in the midst of 
one of Canadas modern divisions he 
would find many things to astonish him 
In particular, he would certainly wonder 
at the new mobility. The old Corps was 
a marvel of offensive power in its day; but 
it never possessed those means of striking 
rapid and heavy blows across great tracts 
of country which have come to its successor 
and which the Canadian commanders are 
still seizing every opportunity to develop 
and improve 

Nevertheless, the old soldier would 
soon find that the new organization had a 
great deal in common with that in which 
he served. He would recognize in it 
another “powerful self-contained striking 
force with different equipment but much 
the same essential character as the one 
that was the British spearhead in the 
Hundred Days. He would sense the desire 
to attain the same sure skill, the same 


effective co-operation of every part which 
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Canadian Artillery in training 
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made the old Corps such a_ formidable 
fighting machine. He would certainly feel 
that this was in the real sense a Canadian 
national army: he would recognize the 
pulse of the national life beating steadily, 
within it, as it beat, more and more 
strongly, towards the end of the last war 
If he were a man of imagination, he might 
well feel that he was in the presence ot 
something more than a great material fact 
of a living symbol and bodily expression 
of the Dominions new position in the 
world the position which he and his 
comrades of the old Corps did so much 
to win 


\ Little Behind The Front 


[he Corps is not the whole story of the 
Canadian Army Overseas, though it is 
certainly the most important part of it; 
behind it is a whole group of organiza- 
tions auxiliary or supplementary to it 
without which it could not long exist, at 
least under conditions of active warfare 

Important among these is a group ol 
extensive and growing medical establish- 
ments, including several General Hospitals, 
a Neurological Hospital, and accommoda- 
tion for convalescents. The need for these 
and the functions they perform, require 
no explanations. They have been kept 
fairly busy even while the corps has been 
peacefully employed; for, though the health 
of the troops has in general been good, a 
proportion of accidents and _ illness is 
inevitable in a large force under training 

\ considerable traction of the Canadian 
troops in England are not in the Corps 
but are on the strength of “holding units 
of which a sizeable family has come into 
being. These units serve the purpose ot 
maintaining close to the Corps a ‘first 
reinforcement available to fill the gaps in 
the ranks which may result from battle 
casualties or any other cause; while in 
addition soldiers posted to them may 
acquire further efficiency through training 
hefore being sent to regiments in the field 
They are organized by arms and services 
the Infantry, Artillery, Engineers, Signals 
and Army Service Corps each having their 
own unit or units, while there is also a 
“general unit 

Military education naturally gets much 
attention. To ensure a supply of young 
staff officers trained in accordance with the 
latest teachings of experience, a Canadian 
Junior War Staff Course has been con- 
ducted in England. Another essential organ- 
ization is the Canadian l[raining School, 
whose different wings give specialized 
instruction in various branches. One of 
these wings is an Officer Cadet raining 
Unit, whose business it is to train can- 
didates for commissions chosen from the 
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ranks; this is now the only procedure by 
which officers are obtained for the Cana- 
dian Army, whether at home or abroad 

One could go on at length with the 
catalogue, speaking of the units of the 
Dental Corps (a service to which special 
attention has always been given in the 
Canadian Army), of the Pay Corps, or of a 
dozen other essential units or establish- 
ments; but time and space would fail 
Room must be found, however, for at 
least a mention of two other special 
branches of activity 

[uring the last war, the British Govern- 
ment, faced with a serious shortage of 
timber for war purposes and with the fact 
that ship tonnage could not be spared for 
adequate imports from abroad, asked 
Canada to raise a Forestry Corps which 
might meet the situation by exploiting to 
the utmost the timber resources of Britain 
and France’ This was in 1916. By the 
end of the war, the Corps was nearly 
24,000 strong Companies were at work 
in England, Scotland and France, and over 
800,000,000 board feet of sawn lumber 
had been produced. In the present war 
similar needs soon recurred; during the 
summer of 1940 Canada was again asked 
for help. and again a Canadian Forestry 
Corps was rapidly mobilized. A consider- 
able part of this Corps came to Britain 
with the Eighth Contingent, and still more 
with the Ninth (which landed at the end 
of February, 1941); these units are already 
hard at work 

[he comfort and welfare of the indi- 
vidual soldiers who compose the Canadian 
\rmy Overseas are the concern of the 
Canadian Auxiliary Services. At the out- 
break of war a number of public-spirited 
organizations in Canada offered their 
services on behalf of the troops in the field 
It was desirable both to accept these 
generous proffers and to provide against 
duplication and waste: and the answer was 
found in the organization of the Auxiliary 
Services. These operate in the United 
IXingdom under an officer in London whose 
function it is to co-ordinate the many 
services supplied to the troops by the 
Salvation Army Canadian War Services, 
the Canadian Overseas, the 
Knights of Columbus Canadian Army 
Huts, and the Canadian Legion War 
Services: to supervise the distribution of 
the comforts generously supplied by the 
Canadian Red Cross Society; to provide 
a sort of general co-ordinating clearing- 
house for all the organizations, British or 
Canadian, which are offering kindness and 
hospitality to our troops in the United 
IKXingdom: and to perform a miscellany of 
other tasks falling in the same field. Each 
of the four organizations mentioned above 
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The First George Cross was awarded to a Canadian soldier, Lieut. John MacMillan Stevenson Patton, 25, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, a graduate of Queens University in chemical engineering. He hitched a cable to an un- 
exploded bomb and dragged it behind a truck into an open field where its explosion could do no harm 


has a staff of supervisors working among 
the troops. [These men have earned golden 
opinions. They are often seen appearing 
with a mobile canteen to distribute free 
tea and biscuits to units that have just 
marched in from a wet days training 
they industriously organize games and 
entertainments, and provide motion pic- 
tures (one supervisor sometimes shows his 
current films three times in one evening 
running the projector himself); they keep 
the recreation-rooms supplied with note- 
paper and other necessaries; they manage 
canteens where men can buy cigarettes 
food and other things at low prices: and 
in general they perform an_ invaluable 
service to the comfort of the troops and 
the morale of the army. These are the 
services supplied to the men while in the 
field; but in addition the same organiza- 
tions and many others have made special 
arrangements to provide comfort and 
hospitality for soldiers on leave. To tell 
the whole story would require a volume 

\ most important additional activity 
coming under the Auxiliary Services organ- 
ization is the army educational programme, 
a special concern of the Canadian Legion 
War Services. The Director of Education 
is Dr. A. E. Chatwin of Saskatoon; while 
a most important role has also been played 
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by Mr. J. B. Bickersteth of the University 
of Toronto, who has been carrving on 
this work at Corps Headquarters. A com- 
prehensive plan with many aspects is now 
being pursued. The object is, in part, to 
contribute to the maintenance of morale 
by giving the soldier useful and interesting 
occupation in his leisure hours: but the 
primary object is to give him the chance 
of leaving the army better educated than 
when he entered it. Universities through- 
out Canada have co-operated by agreeing 
to a standardization of matriculation and 
degree requirements no small achieve- 
ment in itself for the Canadian Legion to 
have brought about; and it will be possible 
for a man to continue an interrupted 
education, and to qualify for entrance to a 
university and even for a university degree 
by work done in the army. Instruction is 
proceeding through week-end and evening 
classes, many of them held in civil school 
buildings, and with the aid of civil instruc- 
tors; a careful system of correspondence 
courses has been worked out: and in 
addition a programme of ‘directed reading 
has been instituted, by which a soldier 
interested in a special topic is placed in 
touch with an authority in that field who 
can recommend books and advise him in 
the use of them. It is still early to attempt 
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an estimate of the results of this enter- 
prise; but its possible ultimate national 
significance needs no underlining 

All these various important military 
activities outside the Corps come under the 
direction of Canadian Military Headquar- 
ters, London. The Senior Officer of this 
Headquarters is Major-General P. J. Mon- 
tague, who has served in England since the 
first advanced party sent to establish the 
Headquarters landed on 13 November, 
1939. In addition to administering the 
long list of base units of various sorts, 
General Montague with his staff is res- 
ponsible for a great variety of duties con- 
nected with the quartering, equipment and 
general maintenance of the Canadian 
troops in the United Kingdom, and for 
maintaining close liaison with the War 
Office, the General Officer Commanding 
the Corps, and the High Commissioner for 
Canada in the Lnited Kingdom: and Cana- 
dian Military Headquarters is the link 
hetween the Canadian field forces and the 
Department of National Defence at 
Ottawa. [he Headquarters has inevitably 
erown in size with the growth of the 
Canadian forces in the United Kingdom 
During the period when London was 
subjected to intensive bombing in the 
\utumn of 1940, that Headquarters was 
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the part of those forces which was closest 
to the centre of military activity a 
situation which seemed decidedly strange 
to veterans of the last war 
The Coming Test 

These lines are written in February 
1941, after some eighteen months of the 
Second World War, at a period equivalent 
in time to January of 1916 in the previous 
war. At that time Canadian troops had 
heen engaged in heavy fighting in France 
for nine months. So far, in the present 
war, the Canadians have not found a 
battefield; deprived repeatedly of oppor- 
tunities that seemed within their grasp 
they are still waiting and hoping for the 
moment that will bring them contact with 
the enemy and a chance to do the job for 
which they crossed the sea. Their impa- 
tience to be up and doing has not been 
lessened by the news of Anzac victories in 
Libya, and South African successes in 
I-thiopia 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
in these circumstances the troops are 
merely idly waiting for opportunity to 
knock once more In this war there is 
good use to be made of time. Time itsel! 
is an opportunity an opportunity to be 
improved by completing equipment and 
perfecting training. The Corps is battle- 


Captain Douglas Wightman Cunnington, 24, of Calgary, who was awarded the George Medal for his part in 
removing a delayed action bomb. 
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Canadian Postal Corps men are seen here unloading mails from the railway car at a Home Depot 


of the mobile canteens which serve the Canadian troops in the field in England 
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The Linguaphone Institute made a large 


The Canadian Army education programme; a class in French at Aldershot. 
gift of equipment for use in this work 


Nursing sisters at one of the Canadian General Hospitals in England 
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A light anti-aircraft gun and its crew. This is one answer to the dive-bomber 


Modern infantry armament: Canadian soldiers demonstrating mortars for the benefit of a delegation from Turkey 
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The pipe band which welcomed the new arrivals at the railway station is shown here skirling away for the benefit 
of the C. B.C 


worthy ; but each month that passes makes 
it more so. Battalions, brigades and divi- 
sions, taking their way, by day or night 
down the twisting roads and across the 
green fields and hillsides and beaches of 
I-ngland, as if the enemy had already 
landed by sea or air, are becoming inured 
to conditions that may yet materialize 
[he proper use of weapons, which not so 
long ago were unfamiliar, is becoming 
second nature to the man in the ranks: 
the regimental officer is handling his men 
and equipment in the field with the skill 
and confidence that come only with long 
practice; the staff, having repeatedly car- 
ried out sudden and complicated moves of 
great masses of men and having supplied 
and directed them in operations expected 
to bring instant action with the enemy, 
have learned what the difficulties of their 
tasks are, and what are the best means of 
mastering them. These operations and 
constant exercises are the running in of 
the military machine: thanks to them it 
will move with smoothness and precision 
on the day of battle. When the time comes 
to take the enemy by the throat, the 


months of hard work will be rewarded 
That 
these 


come before 
may be 


may have 
read, or it 


time 


lines are 


deferred still longer; but sooner or later 
the Canadian troops will find their battle- 
field. Perhaps it will be in the same lovely, 
English countryside where they spent their 
time of preparation. Perhaps it will be 
on the continent of Europe possibly on 
those same fields of France and Flanders 
where the Old Corps gathered its laurels 
Perhaps, on the other hand, it will be 
found in some corner of the world of which 
at the moment we have no inkling: for 
wise men are chary of predicting the future 
course of this struggle. But whenever and 
wherever the time or place, the Canadians 
will be satisfied, proud and confident 
satisfied to have the opportunity of giving 
active service to the good cause to which 
they have devoted themselves of their own 
free will; proud at being in this crisis the 
representatives of their country and the 
inheritors of the traditions of the Old 
Canadian Corps; and unboundedly con- 
fident in their training, their commanders 
and themselves. Prepared for whatever 
the hand of fortune may hold, and willing 
to fight in whatever quarter of the globe 
the finger of fortune may direct, the New 
Canadian Corps stands instantly ready at 
the heart of the Empire. 
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lhe Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim is to 
make Canada better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world 


\s one of its major activities in carrying out its purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to every phase of geography—historical, physical 
and economic—first of Canada, then of the British Empire and of the other parts of the world in which 
Canada has special interest. It is the intention to publish articles in this magazine that will be popular 
in character, easily read, well illustrated and educational to the young, as well as informative to the adult 


The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to each member of the Society in good standing 
\fembership in the Society is open to any one interested in geographical matters. The annual fee for 
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EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 


Major C. P. Stacey, author of “The 
New Canadian Corps’, to which this issue 
of The Canadian Geographical Society's 
official publication is devoted, is well 
qualified to present to the world Canada’s 
first, documentary, illustrated record of 


Our troops overseas 


Major Stacey, Historical Officer at 
the Canadian Military Headquarters in 
England, is well-known to Canadian his- 
torians as a scholar and student of military 
affairs. He has made a special study of 
the relationship of military policy and 
operations to Canadian history. Some 
of the results of his studies are indicated 
in two of his published books Canada and 
the British Army, 1846-1871 (1936) and 
The Military Problems of Canada, widely 


commented on in our Canadian press 


As an undergraduate in the University 
of Toronto, the author belonged to the 
Canadian Officers Training Corps, and 
also served in the ranks of No. 2 Signal 


Company, Canadian Corps of Signals, 


1941 


obtaining his commission in that unit in 
1925. After being granted his B. A. by 
the University of Toronto, Major Stacey 
proceeded to Oxford University on a 
Parkin Scholarship, and while there, 
1927-1929, he was attached to the Oxford 
University O.T.C. and attended camp and 
took part in Southern Command Training 
at Salisbury Plain with the 3rd Divisional 
Signals (Royal Corps of Signals). On 
receiving his B. A. (Oxon.) he was ap- 
pointed to a fellowship in the Graduate 
School of Princeton University where, in 
1931 and 1933, he was granted the degrees 
of A. M. and PhD. in history. Major 
Stacey was a member of the teaching statt 


of Princeton University from 1934 to 1940 


Major Stacey s present office carries 
with it the important function of augment- 
ing the historical records and war diaries 
of military units by obtaining historical 
information at first hand, and preparing 
such material for the future use of the 
official historian of the Canadian forces 


overseas 


TWO NEW AIDS 


— In the Defense 


aids to Empire defense: 


Canada, the United States and Great Britain. 


ELDORADO GOLD MINES 


In the Dominion’s all-out war effort, young Canadian 
recently-developed Canadian material resources play 


New technical and production advances in the radium-uranium industry 


LUMINOUS COMPOUNDS: As required for aircraft and naval craft; using Canadian radioactive minerals 


including radium; now produced in Canada, the United States, Great Britain. 


TESTING OF METALS: Gamma ray radiography to determine possible imperfections in important metal 
parts; increasingly important in the defense industries. Equipment and radium constantly available in 


of E mpire 


lian industries whose operations are based on 
a role of increasing importance, 


now provide two more 
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A colourful 16-page 
booklet illustrating 
160 Cap Badges 
of the Canadian 
Forces 


RANKLY this booklet is offered 

you simply and solely as a 
goodwill gift from the largest 
all-Canadian rubber company — 
and as a reminder that your Gutta 
Percha tire dealer can give you 
top-value in tires. Write for your 
copy now. Just drop a line to: 
Mr. E. Hayes, Gutta Percha & 
Rubber, Limited, West Lodge 
Avenue, Toronto, and your copy 
will be sent by return mail. 


Write to-day 


for your 


copy 
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Here's to you, and you'll 
love the delightful bouquet 
of Du Barry, a grand 
Canadian Champagne! 
It's sparkling, fragrant, 
exquisite in taste. Du 
Barry is made for you 
under the direct super- 
vision of champagne 
experts, using only the 
right kind of grapes. 
Taste this Canadian 
Champagne for yourself! 


CANADIAN 


CHAMPAGNE 


T. G. BRIGHT & CO. LTD. 
NIAGARA FALLS . ONTARIO 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


The Nine Davs Wonder (The Operation Dynamo 
by JOHN MASEFIELD loronto: NMlacMillans in 
Canada, 1%41. $1.50 John Nlasefield never put 
his talents to nobler use than in this moving record 
ot the miracle of LXunquerque. Ships and the sea 
have ever been one ot his passion His poem “To 
the Seamen , one of several in this book, begins 

You seamen, | have eaten your hard bread 


And drunken trom vyvour tin, and known vour 

| understand the Gualities | praise 

Though lacking all, with only words instead 


Csk rh usl\ indeed di es he tell the story of these 
Nine Davs, not only of the seamen and airmen and 


soldiers and their incredible teats of endurance and 
heroism, but of the landsmen, the doctors and 
nurses, cook firemen, boatmen, whose courage 
and sacrifice under horrible bombings, mining and 
torpedoeing is bevond all praise 


lhe pretace sets torth with military clarity the 


series of events which led to the terrible predicament 
ot our Expeditionary Force and that of the First 
French Army There tollows a description of 
[unquerque, its harbour approaches and all the 
terrific difficulties in the wavy of evacuating troop 

When the Operation Dynamo begun its heart 

breaking task, it was thought only a tew thousand 
could be saved lo the magnificent work of those 
in England directing the Operations and those who 
dauntlessly and ceaselessly strove t carl out ther 


plans, England owes the saving of 316.063 lives 

From officers and men who were in the thick 
ot the struggle, \lasetield has gathered reports of 
many gallant deeds like that of the cook, Elton,who 
dived overboard with a rope to save troops trom a 
sunken ship and remained in the water thirty 
minutes during which he rescued twenty-five officers 
and men. On coming aboard again he supplied 
ninetyv-seven soldiers with hot tea and food, trom 
a gallev equipped to serve seven 

Each day's operations trom May 2oth to June 
ird are related, the weather conditions, so vital to 
their plans, the tides and surt, the actions of the 
enemy, the new difficulties and dangers to be sur 
mounted amid the horror of burning oil tanks and 
continual bombing, lightened by stories of marvel 
lous escapes and unexpected successes, like the 
record for May 31st when 59,797 men were ‘lifted 
from beaches 

“It is hard to think of those dark formations on 
the sand, waiting in the rain of death, without the 
knowledge that Hope and Help are stronger things 
than death. Hope and Help came together in 
their power into the minds of thousands of simple 
men, who went out and plucked them from ruin 

This great little book will be read and treasured 
by all who love the things for which we fight lo 
its inspiring pages \lasefield has added some deeply 
moving poems. In “Thoughts for Later On” he 
writes 


‘When someone somewhere bids the bombing 
cease 

And ships unharassed ply at Life's demands 

And friends again greet triends in toreian lands 

And sad survivors call the ruin peace 


Then, peace will be but ruin, unless Thought 
Ot how the peace was purchased be in mind 
Of how, to buy it, men are lving blind 

lL nder the sea in ruined wreckage caught 
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Ott Dunquerque beaches in the little ship 


Geography by JONES, PHL, D 
Protessor of Geography, Clark niversity 
in collaboration with G. G. DARKENWELD, PH, D 
Instructor in Geography, Hunter College, New 


York City Ihe Macmillan Co. of Canada, St 
Martins House, Toronto Price $4.25 

In this volume the authors have arranged their 
material under the types of activities of industries 
huntu ind tishing, torest industrie ‘razing indu 
tries, farming, mining, manutacturing, and tran 
portation and trade 

| he hold that the occupational method of 
pproach t the study Lconomic CGeogranhy 
permits one to most readily provide a working 
knowledge of the production and distribution of the 
chiet commercial products of the world, and avoid 
the old monotonous enumeration of tacts tor one 
region atter another and tor one commodity aiter 
inother In their approach to the subject the 
ictivities that are naturally related ure treated a 
1 unit lhis method also tavours the discussing 
statement and analvsi reneral principles which 
provide the student with important general con 
cepts which may torm a working basis tor his 
knowledge of the ever-changing commercial world 
in which he lives 


lhe authors realize that a world point of view 
must he maintained so that one can understand and 
explain the production and distribution of neces 
sities and luxuries of lite lo do this, one must not 
ignore the many economic and political conditions 
in foreign countries as well as in his own. Advances 
in transportation and communication have over 
come the advantages of distance and brought the 
peoples of the world closer (both in peace and in 
war), and have made the different parts ot the world 
interdependent 


Statistics are provided by means of maps 
cartograms and graphs esvecially constructed tor 
the volume. The illustrations are numerous, there 
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heing 30 pictures and 400 figures and charts, and 
in adequate list of selected references are placed at 


the end of each chapter 


A Regional Survey by 
Protessor of Geography 
and v. ©. FINCH, Professor 


Economic Geography 
R. WHITBECK, late 
L niversity of Wisconsin 


of Geography, University of Wisconsin. (Fourth 
Edition, MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
and London, 1941. $3.50 

(Changes in economic conditions of the world 


since the earlier editions ot this book were issued 
have necessitatedthe rewriting and rearranging a 
large part of the text. The revision of a text book 
under the present world conditions has introduced 
complications. The author believes that the great 
changes in production and trade caused by the 
present world conflict does not, however, alter the 
capacity of the various regions of the world to 
produce. Hence, the basic elements of land, energy 
and resources, and the complexity of their regional 
associations may still be presented in a text book 
The rapidly changing facts that bear upon the use 
of the resources, and the trends in the production 
and trade must be left to the instructor and the 
student for analysis 

The revision of the older edition has 
sitated changes in the graphical data and factual 
material, and these have been brought up to date 
from the latest information available preceding 
the outbreak of war 

The facts regarding production and trade have 
heen 


neces 


arranged to present regional contrasts within 
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The Banff-Jasper Highway 

Cultural Aspects of Romania, Yugoslavia and 
Hungary 

Laurentian Ski-Ways 

Canada’s Shipbuilding Industry 


Geology of the National Parks of Canada in the 
Rockies and Selkirks 


Eskimo Dogs of the Canadian Arctic 

A Background to Finnish Renaissance 

Busy Hands in New Brunswick 

The North Pacific Coast — Its Human Mosaic 


To Friends South 


The official Journal of the Canadian 
Geographical Society has been appraised, at 
a conclave of leading tourist authorities, 
Canada’s premier publication for attracting 
tourists to our country. Is this not an invita- 
tion to our readers to place our Journal in the 
hands of our neighbours south of the border? 
Here is a task in which each reader may share 
with an assurance that Journa's so placed will 
win friends for Canada, will bring visitors to 
Canada, and from revenue thus derived, will 
help Canada play her part in winning the war. 


@ Over twelve hundred illustrations were 
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Canada’s Eastern Arctic Patrol 

The Queen Elizabeth Way 

Sport Fishing in Canada’s National Parks 
Unknown Honduras 

South of the Border —— and North 

Birds in Canada’s National Parks 

Echoes of the Baltic 

Western Pilgrimage 

Canada’s Air Force Overseas 

Cultural Geography along the Rome-Berlin Axis 
Elk Island National Park 
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Gift Suggestion 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
of the Border 


The united action of patriotic Canadians 
can bring many thousands of families to 
Canada in 1941 who will return home as 
Canada-conscious ambassadors. To-day Can- 
ada represents a year-round playground to 
| which our friends will come when they are 
informed in the Canadian Geographical way. 

Canada’s participation in the present 
conflict calls for a patriotic choice of gift, 
one that will count in the Fight for Freedom. 

Every reader is urged to implement this 
plan — through gift memberships to friends 
or relatives in the United States. 


included in last year’s presentations. 


ve monthly issues of Canadian 

follows: 

United States, Mexico, 
France, Spain, Central and 


South America $3.50 


of The Canadian Geographical Society. 
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British Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
Rubber Plantations of Asia 
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Refrigeration — The Silent Service 


Completing the World’s Longest Surveyed 
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Malta 
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My Home Town (Fort Liard) 
A Modern War Auxiliary 


The Climate of the Maritime Provinces 
Modern Holland 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 

Iceland ‘‘Land of Frost and Fire’’ 
Icelanders in Canada 

Lesser Falls of the Niagara Escarpment 
Some National Historic Sites in Western Canada 
The Royal Canadian Navy 
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A Road to Alaska 

The Story of the Canadian Red Cross 
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the continents or large political subdivisions lh the main part of the book tollows the ol hographic 
regional approach of the study of geography a regions made tamiliar by Fenneman and others 
used by the author provides a survey of the ec emphasis throughout ts laid on the human response 
Nomuc ictivities of the pe ple n the r cultural rather than on the 4 logical cau - i 
etting 
[he book is the first one to give a connected 7 
he text is divided into tw pares: that iccount of the physiography of Canada and Mexico 
dealin with the United States and | anada, to in addition to the Lnited States. Canada receives 
wether with a summary dealing with Canada alone most attention in chapters headed ~ [he Laurentian 
and that dealing with the countries outside the L pland lhe Great Plains Nhe Rocky Moun 
United States and Canada tuins and “lhe Pacific Borderlands but it is 
Lhe volume contains many illustration raph idequately discussed throughout the book. A full 
ind chart ind an appendix supplie tatistical bibliography and a selected list of topographic map 
data of riou rt follows each chapter [he book is written in 
> A clear ind straight-forward stvle and | generousl\ 
iwtrated Ihe aeroplane photographs by Dr 
Barnum Prown and maps and block diagrams by 
l:rwin Raisz deserve particular mention \ large 
*Ynvsiographic map of the Lnited States and soutt 
he PI ograpl Pr rice Nort \merica ern Canada is enclosed in a pocket at the end 
t ce W \twood (G d 
low t- nd | ndon | he econd title I au workbook to accompuns 
‘ rig P} rap Pr c a" rin Amer au 
\ Re F inier pretation pr Mat rens with a chapter on the study and interpre 
\merica by Wallace Atwood J topographic map lhere tollows a serie 
Question ue ling with the top. iphic map 
lhe first of these titles i texthook for use it referred to in the textbook. Canadian topograph 
| n mpaor rece e tneir proper hare of ittent he 
hecuuse it the or textbook the ph two book Ipp imple material tor a vear \ 
Cseon the € vritter rapt t unive Bec 
cog auctor e and be tor he textbox 
chapter, in which President Atwood discusse¢ | he hould also appeal to the non-specialist, and t 
Regional Idea in Geograph reters t iriou tudents of history, economics or sociology who are 
criteria which have been emploved tor dividin ; concerned with the influence of the phy ical environ 
North America in regior Four coloured map ment on man 
illustrate the chapter. While the arrangement ot Trevor Lioyp 
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